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THE HEART OE THE ADIRONDACKS. 

It is now the time when summer tourists, surfeited 
at last with out-door life, are setting foot again upon 
the city pavements, and finding new pleasure in the 
life and labor of the town. The men are laying down 
the rod and rifle, and taking up the ruler and the 
pen ; it Avill require a season's bleaching within their 
confines to remove the tan from their faces, or bring 
down their brawn}^ hands to the size of the gloves 
they wore last spring. The women are rejoicing in 
the kaleidoscopic glory of autumnal fashions. The 
boys are sing- 
ing, " O, ain't I 
glad to get out 
of the wilder- 
ness ! " and the 
girls are longing 
— but who shall 
interpret the 
mingled, delight- 
ful anticipations 
of a )^oung girl's 
fancy — maiden- 
free ? . Although 
the reign of Na- 
ture is thus, for 
many of us, at an 
end until anoth- 
er year, such 
pictures as Mr. 
Vance's sketch- 
es of Adirondack 
scenery are none 
the less enjoy- 
able even now. 
We look at them 
with the pleasure 
which travelers, 
bringing home 
photographic 
views of famous 
places they have 
visited, have 
stored up for 
their future idle 
hours. They 
keep fresh the 
memor)^ of the 
beauty we have 
seen, and assure 
u s, a g.a in and 
again, that our 
summer pilgrim- 
ages were not en- 
chanted dreams. 

Even the ma- 
lign effect of Mr. 
Murray' s Adi- 
r o n d a c k r o - 
mance has not 
disturbed the 
sensible popular 
conviction that, 
after all, the re- 
gion where its 
scene is laid, is 
the noblest of the 
forest parks 
whose waters 
find an outlet to 
the Atlantic. The 
mountains which 
form a lofty west- 
ern wall to Lake 
Champlain, and 
the great north- 
ern wilderness, 

extending from their skirts to the blue waters of On- 
tario, and to the Mohawk Valley on the south, are still 
an almost exhaustless reservoir of health, of back- 
woods' sport, and (what more concerns the readers of 
'The Aldine), of primeval beauty, for the landscape- 
artist to study and reproduce with pencil or brush. 
A cat may look at a king, and even in the Old World 
there is little restriction upon the sketcher's wander- 
ings and works. But, speaking of game, we, who are 
born to the freedom of the woods, and inherit a hunt- 
ing-ground so large that poaching is a crime un- 
known to our calendar, scarcely can appreciate the 
delight of a middle-class European, who discovers 
that, among the Adirondacks, he has the right of 
venerv over millions of acres, and \way kill deer and 



trout in their season, with no gamekeeper to say him 
nay. We have a friend who occasionally laments that 
his lease of life was not dated from the middle of the 
next century, when men will navigate the air, and our 
present refinement will seem a kind of barbarism ; 
yet he consoles himself with the reflection that, to our 
successors of the fifth generation, the delightful zest 
of hunting natural game, in aboriginal forests, will be 
quite unknown. This joyous liberty then will have 
gone forever; the land will be so thickly settled that 
the chase of fin, foot and feather, can only be followed 
in preserved waters .and artificial parks. Fishing in 




THE GLEN.— F. T. Vance. 

the former is but a mockery of Cleopatra, whose carp 
were fastened by divers to her silver hook ; and hunt- 
ing in a pare aitx cerfs, over the velvet lawn, may do 
for pan:ipered, encostumed courtiers, but not for a 
keen-scented, sharp-C3^ed inheritor of the Indian's 
torrents and unshorn forest-glades. 

Large portions of the Adirondack tract, however, 
are in that disagreeable transition state, between their 
normal wilderness and the finish of a settled region, 
which makes them less attractive than they would be 
in either condition. The edges disappoint the aver- 
age fair-weather tourist, having been lumbered over 
and burnt over until the}' put on the barren, scrawny 
aspect, which is so repulsive a phase of border scen- 
ery. The clearness and sparkle of their waters, it is 



true, can not be destroyed, nor the abrupt sheer of 
the broken cliff's which guard their approaches. But 
to reach what admirers of the northern wilderness 
have taught people to look for, one must penetrate 
quite within the terra dispiUaia along its borders. 
Then, if he goes far enough and wisely, even if the 
trout do not fasten themselves upon his hook, and the 
deer curiously refrain from crowding about his shanty, 
awaiting their turns to be shot, he will at least behold 
the immemorial forest : the fir-tree uplands, where 
the dark-green conical balsam branches dip in the 
edges of a thousand ponds ; where the ground is 

covered with a 
yielding depth of 
moss, and everj^- 
where spotlessly 
clean and pure ; 
where the waters 
are blue as steel ; 
where spring-fed 
lakelets are 
hoarded among 
woody heights 
that utterly sur- 
round them, and 
repose each like 
water in the bot- 
tom of a mala- 
chite bowl, or are 
open mirrors, en- 
garlanded in 
framework of 
white and gold- 
en lilies, among 
which the royal 
a n 1 1 e r e d race 
wade and splash 
and nibble, at 
twilight of every 
sultry eve and 
morn. 

In qualities of 
this kind, and in 
dr)^ness and 
healthfulness of 
air, the Adiron- 
dack wildwood 
cannot be sur- 
passed. Perhaps 
no other region 
displa)^s so broad 
a combination of 
the various fea- 
tures we seek for 
in an upland so- 
journ, although 
more than one of 
its rivals comes 
out very strong, 
as Mark Tapley 
would say, in at- 
tractiveness of a 
special kind. Its 
peaks are not so 
lofty as those of 
the White Moun- 
tains, and there is 
nothing among 
them to equal, 
for example, the 
abrupt grandeur 
of the scenery 
around the Fran- 
ponia and Craw- 
f o rd Notches. 
The nearest ap- 
proach to this is 
in the neighbor- 
hood of the difficult "Indian Pass." On the other 
hand, "Echo" and "Profile" lakes, at Franconia, are 
but types of hundreds of equally picturesque sheets of 
water, scattered throughout the Avhole distance from 
the Black River to the Saranac. Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, described at some length by the writer 
of the "Old Colony Letters," in last summer's Tribune, 
is thickly spangled with lakelets, and its woods are 
almost uninhabited. But the Massachusetts' wilder- 
ness is within the low, monotonous, sandy reaches 
of the sea-coast; the borders of its ponds are not so 
elevated and picturesque as those of the Adirondack 
\ waters ; nor do they bloom beneath that marvelous 
I northern atmosphere, now transcendent as the ether, 
! and anon mam'cal with haze and the mirae^e of the 
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hills; nor are they overhung with such lustrous ra- 
diance of sunset in the early autumn days. 

In August and September, by the way — as in al- 
most any period of drought — an Indian-Summer mist 
or smoke is especially characteristic of the Adiron- 
dack woods. Homer Martin is fond of copying its 
effect, in pictures of his native landscape ; and one 
whose youth was passed in this atmosphere hardh^ 
could paint otherwise. We have seen many of his 
lake and forest views that were faithful to the spirit 
of the scenes from which he idealized them, and yet 
were criticised as false to nature. But painters, no 
less than authors, are accustomed to be blamed for 
conscientious work, and to receive praise for what 
they feel to be their defects. 

As everybody knows, the chief pastimes of the 
northern wilderness are fronting and deer-hunting. 
The first-named sport can here be enjoyed in all its 
varieties. You can fill your basket, if you choose, 
with an endless quantity of the liveh^ small fry, which 



Larger trout are now caught in Maine than in north- 
ern New York, and persons who seek the woods 
I merely for the pursuit of angling, are more apt to go 
I to Rangely than to the Racquette. For venison, how- 
! ever, the Adirondack is still unsurpassed; during 
the war its herds actually increased ; the ranging- 
ground is immense, and completely thridded with 
"run-ways," and, were it not for the slaughter caused 
by still-hunting in winter, for the market, this region 
should be the deer-hunter's favorite camping place 
for generations yet to come. 

The most picturesque and f^icile entrance to the 
North Woods, undoubtedly is, as Mr. Murray states, 
by Avay of Keeseville, and along the Saranac. But 
this route and the interior to which it leads, have 
thus been made so well known, hunted .over, and 
" improved " with hotels, that it is not the one we 
should choose to reach the innermost recesses of the 
wilderness — the more secure retreats of the trout 
and deer. Exactly where, however, the heart of the 



with Max Tredo, unrivaled in the use of ax, rod or 
rifle— who was our faithful guide, philosopher and 
friend, during a golden month's encampment on the 
fir-covered stairs between the upper and lower Pres- 
ton Ponds. The route thither is not a desirable one 
for ladies, as it includes some twenty miles of jumping 
corduroy road, but for an artist's or sportsman's tour 
no more delightful journey, as we remember it, could 
be undertaken. As Mr. Wemmick might say, let's 
describe it ! 

We first went to that established sketching-ground 
for artists, Lake George, not lingering at the stylish 
Fort William Henry hotel; though none will deny 
that a most entrancing trysting-place for young lovers 
is the broad veranda of that house, on a moonlight 
evening when the water at the foot of the lawn, and 
for miles northward puts on the loveliness of Como 
or Maggiore, and every white cottage along the 
shores seems made of marble and overhanging a 
fairv sea. We were not young lovers, however, and 




LAKE HENDERSON. — F. T. Vance. 



swarm in the ston)^ mountain-brooks ; you can dis- 
cover a plenty of middling-sized trout among the 
lily-pads that skirt the edges of the lakes, and the}^ 
will leap merrily at the fly, when they are in the 
humor, especially at sunrise and sunset; best of all, 
you can find in the rivers, in June, or during the 
Dog-da3^s, in the "spring-holes" and the deeper 
ponds, those noble, weighty, vigorous monsters of 
their kind, whose capture is the pride and tingling 
rapture of the true Waltonian. But in many portions 
of this tract the fronting is not what it used to be, 
and the fish are of that wary kind which "come not 
out but by prayer and fasting." There is enough 
choice fronting still known to the elect, but we con- 
fess that, although we have had our share of fisher- 
men's luck in the Adirondack waters, we never yet 
have floated upon that " nameless creek," where 
Boston's reverend sportsman took with the fly near- 
ly one hundred trout in forty minutes, var3ang in 
weight from one quarter of a pound to two pounds 
and a half, and ended by hooking three at once, 
weighing in the aggregate seven pounds — one of 
which he penitentially acknowledges to have lost. 



Adirondacks may now be located, the present writer 
has no late experience that Avould enable him to say. 
Five years ago we knew where it then was, and kept 
very still about it, not wishing to attract too much 
attention to the happ)^ hunting ground upon which 
we had encamped in solitude for a time suflficiently 
long, if it were public land, to have pre-empted it for 
our own ; ay, and erected a dwelling on it superior to 
many a land-operator's cabin on a western "claim." 
Now, alas ! everybody knows of the Preston Ponds, 
and it is not surprising that the artists at last have fol- 
lowed upon the sportsmen's track, and that we are 

, enabled to present our large engraving of one of the 
exquisitely beautiful sheets of water bearing that 
name. It must be placed to the credit of the earliest 
New York sportsman who discovered these lacustrine 

' gems, that he was an artist, and yet refrained for years 
from revealing their attractions to the outside world — 

I guarding them as jealously as an Oriental guards his 
wife, and now and then, like some Candaules, aclmit- 
ting son:ie Gyges to be a witness of his good luck._ In 
such wise it was that ]Mr. Theodore R. Davis first made 

] us acquainted with his chosen summer haunt, and 



so pushed on to Fouiteen Mile Island, the umbilical 
beauty spot of Horicon, with Tongue and Black 
Mountains before and behind it, and a hundred eme- 
rald islands on the right and left. This was the haunt 
of Gifford, Kensett, Hubbard and McEntee, and with 
some of these delicate spirits we lingered in the Land 
of Beulah for days and days — trolling for black bass, 
killing rattle-snakes, climbing the Tongue, looking 
over Gififord's shoulder as he caught the sunset glory 
on his canvas, or watching Hubbard as he trans- 
ferred the quiet loveliness of the lake in its more 
composed and silvery moods. 

One fine morning, we tore ourselves away, and 
sailed on the " Minnehaha," for the historic ruins of 
Ticonderoga. Thence we journeyed by a mountain 
wagon, across the hills, to the northern end of 
Schroon Lake, and so on to Schroon River, at the 
very feet of the Adirondacks, where Father Root 
long had kept a famous hostel, after the plain, honest, 
up-country style, now so rapidly becoming a fashion 
of the past. Here ]Max Tredo met us, rifle and ax 
in hand, and after some time passed in equipment, 
after a dav's fishino^ down a mountain brook, and 
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;i day more upon a dark deep pond in the vicinity, 
where large, sluggish, red-meated trout hugged the 
bottom, we traveled over the aforesaid corduroy-road, 
behind one of Root's vigorous matched teams, start- 
ing early in the morning; and at night we found 
ourselves lame from .head to foot, but comfortably 
housed at " Hunter's," in the deserted Adirondack 
village, at the head of Lake Sanford, where a mine of 
iron ore was opened years ago. and worked until it 
ruined ever3^bod3'' who ventured money on its suc- 
cess. Here we rested for a day, in the midst of noble 
scener^^ and trolled for the large and gamy pickerel, 
with which Lake Sanford abounds. (Fine sport, but 
not of the kind to detain us longer from our desti- 
nation, close at hand.) Next morning our packs were 
made up, and we plunged into the woods, A " carry " 
of two miles brought us to Henderson, a lake of won- 
derful darkness and beauty, a glimpse of whose 
waters and precipitous shores is given herewith, in 
one of Mr. Vance's sketches. Near by is the rugged 
Indian Pass, through which the hunters travel from 
the northern to the southern side of the mountains, 
so that Preston Ponds, perhaps, might fairly be con- 
sidered the Heart of the Adirondacks, even now, from 
their topographical location. Crossing Henderson 
in an ungainly scow, another " carry " of two miles, 
among huge trunks of trees, and under the dense 
shadows of the primeval woods, brought us to the 
upper pond. Here our guide's boat, a lightsome cedar 
shell, awaited us, and we were quickly shooting be- 
tween the loft}^ fir-clung shores, at last, in the very 
stillness of the wilderness, with no sound to break 
the delicious silence, save the splash of our own oars, 
the leap of a gamesome trout, and the cry of a loon 
within a westering cove. At sunset we were building 
our lodge upon a clearing made for camp fires, that 
opened directly upon the lower and shallower of the 
two lakes. Here, with a cold, rippling stream beside 
us, with mountains and the dense fir forest all 
around, we lived for weeks in the highest physical 
and spiritual enjoyment. Trout and venison never 
failed us ; the days flew serenely by; at night we gos- 
siped before a roaring camp-fire, and, when the logs 
had changed to glowing embers, lay in our blankets 
upon couches of fragrant balsam twigs, and watched 
the August stars. 



PRTNCE AND PEASANT. 

From the German. 

A FEW )^ears ago, a y(^ung Russian Prince, hand- 
some, rich, of fine culture, and an amiable character, 
visited the baths of Liebenstein, in Thuringia. He led 
a quiet and secluded life, avoided fashionable society, 
and passed much of his time in solitary rambles about 
the hills and woods. One day, lost in thought, he 
was sloAvly sauntering near the ruins of an old castle, 
which stood among trees apart from the highway, 
when his attention was arrested by a pleasant voice 
calling to him from behind. He turned, and saw a 
beautiful peasant girl stepping briskly along the path 
by which he had come, in one hand holding a bunch 
of wild flowers (it was May), and in the other a hand- 
kerchief 

" Is this yours, sir.^ " she asked simply, and with a 
pleasant smile holding out the handkerchief 

He took it mechanically, surprised out of courtesy, 
for the moment, by the lovely apparition. The girl 
was tall, graceful in shape, and fresh and beautiful 
as the flowers she had plucked. Had the Prince 
been acquainted with English poetry he would have 
been reminded of Wordsworth's description of Lucy: 

" she shall lean her ear 
III inany a secret place, 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And l^eauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face."' 

But being a Russian Prince, he only said to himself, 
"What a beauty she is!" Thuringian fashion, she 
wore a gay-colored kerchief wrapped turban-like 
about her head, concealing her luxuriuit hair, but 
leaving her forehead exposed; while her tasteful 
peasant-dress set off her figure to the best advan- 
tage. She was already turning away when the Prince, 
coming suddenly to his senses, courteously thanked j 
her for her trouble. 1 

"There is nothing to thank me for," she answered 
with a pleasant smile ; "it was no trouble to pick up 
a handkerchief" 

"May 1 ask for whom you have gathered these 
flowers } " 

" Only for home. To-morrow is Sunday, you know ; 



and I always like to have flowers in the window on 
that day." 

While talking, they had approached the edge of the 
wood, and the Prince, from delicacy towards his com- 
panion, parted with her there ; but not without hav- 
ing begged permission to visit her home on the mor- 
row. It was granted with a charming frankness and 
simplicity that completed the conquest of his heart. 

The remainder of the day passed heavily with the 
young Prince. Twenty times before night came, he 
wandered up and down the path where he had met 
the peasant girl ; and when, after hours of restless 
waking, he fell asleep, it was still to dream of her. 
The next morning he went to church ; but not to 
listen to the good village pastor, whose excellent 
sermon passed unheeded by his ears, while his eyes 
rested on a beautiful face, and his thoughts followed 
them. Leaving the church, immediately after serv- 
ice, he was proceeding to join the young girl and her 
parents, when he heard a familiar voice calling him 
by name. The next moment his uncle Dimitry had 
grasped his hand, and, in Russian manner, kissed him 
on the forehead, mouth, and both cheeks. 

"Thank God, I have found 3^ou at last, my dear 
Alexander," he exclaimed, in a hearty voice; "I 
have been hunting for j^ou more than an hour in this 
miserable village. But you don't seem to be very 
much elated by my coming. Am I in the way of any 
thing, young man ? " 

" No, dear uncle ; I am only on my way to pay a 
visit." 

"Oh, there's time enough for that. We will order 
dinner at the hotel, and meanwhile 1 can tell 3^ou 
about home." 

Alexander followed his uncle to the hotel ; but 
while they sat talking on the piazza it did not escape 
the experienced man of the world that his nephew 
was sitting on pins and needles all the time. More 
amused than vexed, he suddenly changed the con- 
versation, and, by adroit questioning, soon discovered 
that Alexander had made no acquaintance with the 
guests, or with the resident families of rank and fash- 
ion. "Then where the devil have you thrown )^our 
heart.'^" he demanded at last, somewhat peremptor- 
ily: "for it is evident you are over head and ears in 
love. Fooling your time away with some pretty 
peasant girl, eh } " 

" Now, my dear uncle " — 

"Tut, tut, Where's the harm .^ One must do some- 
thing to kill time in such a hole as this." 

"I don't see Avhy you call it a hole," said Alexan- 
der, feeling a little foolish, and anxious to change 
the conversation. " I never saw more beautiful 
scenery, more romantic" — 

" Quit your enthusiasm about beautiful scenery and 
romantic what-nots. I have been bored to death in 
the most beautiful place in the world, where 1 could 
not find people to my liking. I shall leave for Ba- 
den-Baden this evening, and leave you to pursue 
your love affair till you are tired of it. It is only a 
little past noon ; go, to your inamorata, and return at 
four. Meanwhile, I will take a cigar, and amuse my- 
self as best I can." 

Alexander was not slow to obey. There was some- 
thing in his uncle's tone and manner which made him 
feel uncomfortable, and he was glad to make his way 
to the little cottage where his quick eye had seen the 
peasant girl and her parents enter on their return 
from church. The family were just sitting down to 
their simple noonday meal ; and he would have turned 
away, for fear of causing annoyance, had not the 
daughter caught sight of him. Her parents made 
him heartily welcome, and Marie — he now heard her 
name for the first time — placed a chair for him at the 
table. Simple as the meal was, the Prince thought 
he had never made so pleasant a dinner. He was 
char-med with the sterling good sense and frankness 
of the old people, whose respectful demeanor had 
nothing servile or fawning; and as for Marie, she 
was all grace and perfection in the eye of her adoring 
lover. After dinner, coffee was served in the little 
garden ; and there they sat in delightful conversa- 
tion until Alexander was compelled to keep his en- 
gagement with his uncle. 

" Is that the youn^^ woman .^ " asked uncle Dimitry, 
later in the da3^ catching a blush on his nephew's 
cheek, as Marie and her parents passed them, on their 
way to afternoon service. " I must sav you show 
good taste. How long, pray, have you known this 
wild flower? " 

"Since yesterday," replied Alexander, with a con- 
scious look. 

" Since yesterday ! " repeated the uncle in astonish- 



ment; 'and to-day courting in church, and a long 
i visit at the house ! Quick work, I must say. Your 
I father wouldn't believe it, if 1 were to tell him; and 
! to tell you the truth. 1 hardly believe it yet myself, 
j you scape-grace." 

Angered by the sneering tone in which these words 
were spoken, and still more by their implied slur on 
Marie, Alexander would have made a stinging retort ; 
but he was able to master his indignation, and refrain 
from words that might recoil upon his beloved. Hap- 
pily his uncle maintained his resolution, and that 
evening departed for Baden-Baden, leaving Alexan- 
der tomake the best use of his opportunities. The 
Prince was not a dilatory lover. He made himself at 
home in the little cottage^ which had become in his 
eyes more precious than a palace ; and in order to be 
constantly near Marie, he would even go into the 
fields, where she and her parents were at work, and 
take part in their labor. It made people stare to see 
a Prince so madly in love with a simple peasant girl ; 
and many shook their heads, and said it would turn 
out badly, while others called her a sly schemer, or 
something worse. But these were, for the most 
part, fashionable women, with marriageable daugh- 
ters, who thought it a dreadful thing for a Prince to 
be in love with a peasant. Nobody had the courage 
to remonstrate with him ; and if anyone had done so, 
it Avould only have increased his love for Marie. 

The strangest part of the affair was that Marie her- 
self was all this while ignorant of her conquest. She 
never suspected the Prince of loving her. The rich 
patients at a small watering-place like Liebenstein 
are apt to do strange things to pass away the time, 
and she thought it nothing extraordinary that the 
Prince, who had nothing else to do, should amuse 
himself with amateur farming. She knew that he 
liked her, and that she liked him, and that it was to 
both a pleasure to be together; of a warmer feeling 
she never dreamed. But the time came when she 
was undeceived. One Sunday evening, after church, 
she and the Prince were sitting together in the cot- 
tage garden,' softly conversing. He had taken her 
hand, and was looking into her frank blue eyes, when, 
with a sudden and irresistible impulse, he threw his 
arm round her waist, drew her close to his side, and 
kissed her passionately on the forehead. " Dearest 
one!" he whispered, as the startled and surprised 
girl, tried to free herself from his embrace ; "Dearest 
Marie, will jom be my wife ? " 

" Your wife ! O, sir, what have I done to deserve 
this from you ? " "* 

Alexander drew the trembling girl closer to his 
side. "My darling," said he, very tenderly, "you 
cannot believe that I do not mean what I say. In 
what way could I better show my respect, my trust, 
my love, than by making you my wife } " 

"Ah, that can never be. You cannot make a fine 
lady out of a poor peasant girl like me. The gulf 
between us is too wide and deep." 

"Marie is right," said her mother, who came into 
the garden in time to hear the last words, and who 
easily guessed what had been said before. " Such 
unequal marriages never come to good. No mar- 
riage is happy where the parents' blessing is with- 
held, and yours will never consent that you should 
marr)^ a peasant girl." 

The Prince would have protested strongly against 
this ; but the mother, with a decision of tone which 
convinced him that nothing would change her pur- 
pose, begged him first to acquaint his parents with 
the story. " God knows you have become dear to 
us," she said; "but for Marie's sake and your own, 
it is best that their consent should be obtained before 
we talk any further. If theirs is granted, you may 
be sure ours will not be withheld." 

This was so reasonable that the Prince could not 
but acquiesce, hard as it seemed from the lover's point 
of view. He could not, however, help stealing a look 
into Marie's eyes ; and though she had not said a 
word since her mother came in, he knew from that 
moment that she also loved. With a silent pressure 
of hands the lovers parted. 
II. 

Prince Michael, Alexander's father, was every inch 
an aristocrat. He was born at least a hundred years 
too late. He would fall into a paroxysm of rage at 
the very whisper of the word liberty — for others. 
Of course he was violently opposed to the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and would willingly have allowed 
the Czar to cut his ears off, if that would have given 
him the right to do the same for his dependents 
whenever he liked. He was not very amiable towards 
his delicate and loving wife, although it cannot be 
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